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The following article iz republished at the request of one ac- 
quainted with the parties, of whom it speaks, who assures us 
that the facts therein set forth are literally true.—Mass. Spy. 

From the Bosten Evening Gazette. 
MISS A. M. 8S. 
a VICTIM OF CONJUGAL UNFAITHFULNESS. 


A. M. was the only child of Mr.S., a respectable 
gentleman of New York, at which place she was 
born. Her father died when she was yet an infant; 
her mother afterwards married Mr. W., who was 

ssed of a little wealth, by whom she had two 
children, a son and a daughter. At an early age 
her step-father sent her to a school of deserved rep- 
ulation, where being an apt scholar, she soon be- 
came initiated into the rudiments of an English 
education; and, ere many years had passed, she 
was the brightest ornament of the school, not only 
for application to her studies, but also for her mild 
demeanor and gentle and obliging disposition. Mr. 
W., being a man of plain and industrious habits, 
thought she had now sufficiently advanced in edu- 
cation ; and knowing it might be his misfortune to 
be deprived of the little wealth he had accumulated 
by his industry—and sickness or death would disa- 
ble him from providing for the necessary wants of 
his littie family—he thought it prudent to give to 
each of the children, three in number, a trade, which 
ata later period of life, they might resort to, should 
fortune frown upon them. 

I will pass over the trivial incidents which fill- 
ed the history of the earlier part of her life, and 
hasten to the period when she became acquainted 
with him whose name should be blotted from this 

age. . 

MShe had now attained the twenty-fifth year of her 
age,when she was introduced to E who boarded 
in the same house where she then resided. To be 
nearer to her place of business, she had left her 
parent’s residence. A mutual esteem was founded 
on this introduction, for she was one to whom a 
stranger to her heart could not refuse to acknowl- 
edge there was something in her looks and manners 
that entitled her to his respect, yes, his love; and 
E—, too, was gifted with a prepossessing appear- 
ance, and seemed to possess a heart open tothe gen- 
tle impulse of their most tender & endearing claims 
of honor and of virtue. 

A few months after their acquaintance she was 
seized with a violent attack of fever, which con- 
fined her about six months to her bed, and threat- 
ened her life. Here it was that E displayed 
that kindness and attachment, which gained the 
loveof her, for whom he cherished the warmest 
regard. He was the first relieve her trifling 
wants, and to bring her such dainties as the nature 
of her complaint would permit her to partake of. 
On her restoration to health, his attention to her 
Was not forgotten; and he was made her bosom 
friend, the partaker in her joys and griefs; and, ere 
many months had fled, she requited his attachment 
with her heart and hand. By this act of heartfelt 
gratitude, she forfeited the care aud love of her 
mother and step-father for ever—who, not liking 
E—, deeming him unworthy of her hand, were 
averse to the union—but love overruled all objec- 
tions, and they were wedded. 

A year passed on, and she was now a mother, and 
the tender pledge of their affection, a daughter, re- 
paid her for the loss of a parent’s love; and again 
she felt happy, when at eve, the toils and perplexi- 
ties of the day being banished, with her infant in 
her arms, thus seated by her husband, she would 








of pleasures and joys they would behold in days to 
come—in days when they should behold their little 
innocent ripened to a maturer age, and basking in 
the sunshine of halcyon hours of happiness—hours, 
alas, she never was to see. 

Two years had now gone by, and the prospect of 
more lucrative business offering’m Boston, they 
made all necessary arrangements for their depar+ 
ture, and in a few days arrived at this city, which 
was to become the place of their permanent resi- 
dence. E soon obtained employment in one of 
the many large clothing establishments of this place, 
as the foreman thereof; the duties appertaining to 
which he was fully competent to discharge in a 
faithful manner. About three weeks after their ar- 
rival, an incident occurred, which was the ultimate 
cause of the death of her whose tale I now recount. 
E accompanied by one of his companions, went 
to the theatre, and during his stay there, missed 
forty dollars, which he stated he had with him at 
the time of entering the place, and which he said 
must have been stolen from him. This was on a 
Thursday evening, on which night he returned 
home in ill humour, and his conduct then led his 
wife to think he had been drinking: this she told 
him; (which appeared from the letter she afterwards 
received, to have affected him). During the whole 
of that night his conduct was different from what it 
had ever been. The next day and night he ab- 
sented himself from his home, which alarmed Mrs. 
E , fearing some accident had befallen him. 
The third day and night arrived, and as yet E—— 
had not come home; inquiries were made respect- 
ing him; and it afterwards appeared that he had 
left the city that night, (Saturday,) taking with him 
a sum of money deposited in his hands by his em- 
ployer, for the payment of the females under his 
charge, who were thus defrauded of their smal] but 
hard-bought earnings. 

This strange behaviour of E——’s was the cause 
of much distress to Mrs. E » who could not ac- 
count for his unfeeling conduct. She was conscious 
that she now was as deserving of his love as she 
had ever been; for she had ever behaved to him in 
the most affectionate manner, and never for a mo- 
ment forgot the respect and attention which is due 
from a loving and dutiful wife—and she now, too, 
was in that situation which called from him the most 
assiduous and gentle treatment. 

A few days after his departure, she received a 
letter from him, apologizing for his late behaviour, 
stating that he was then in Providence, where he 
intended she should shortly come; and requesting 
her to state to the females, whose money he had 
taken, his intention of refunding the same when he 
should acquire the means of so doing. This letter 
was answered immediately, and received the follow- 
ing reply—the last she ever had. 

Providence, (R.I.) April 27, 1829. 

My Dear Wife—I received your kind letter of 
the 25th, which [ can assure you gave me great sat- 
isfaction, and I hope it will be but a very short time 
before I shall see you and my dear little child. I 
am glad to hear that you both are as well as could 
be expected. My dear, I know that you are anxious 
to change your situation. I feel worried enough 
about you, depend upon it, both day and night; but 
I am now accumulating, as fast as J can, money to 
defray your expenses to this town, which I shall ac- 
complish by the first of next week. You know you 
are in want of some necessaries which you must 
have before you leave Boston. I am glad to inform 
you that I have got plenty of work, and with a very 
good man, although the prices are not so great here 
for the work. I think I can live as comfortably 

















recount the events of the preceding hours, and speak 





much indeed, and I think that you will like it also. 
Boarding is cheaper here than in Boston ; and the 
foreman says in the course of a month or so, he will 
let me have a part of his house, and furniture suffi- 
cient to furnish it—so that we can keep house once 
more, and I hope never tu depart from it. Weare 
now in an unsettled situation | know, but never fear. 
I hope before many days all things will be right. 
P. S.—You made a very great mistake in directs 
ing your letter. Examine my letter and you will find 
it M ’s instead of W. V——’s Coffee House. 
I am still your unaltered husband, E— E—. 
Mrs. A " 
To the care of Mrs. O——, No. —, Marshall st., Boston. 


Some weeks elapsed since the receipt of the 
above letter, and as yet Mrs. E-— had heard no+ 
thing further from her husband—she wrote to him ; 
but mail after mail arrived without bringing an ans 
swer. She now became alarmed at her destitute 
situation—a settled melancholy had fastened on her 
spirits—and the intense poignancy of her feelings 
added to her delicate state of health, were making 
dreadful havoc with her constitution. ‘‘ Surely,” 
she exclaimed, as she sat beside her child, caressing 
the little innocent prattler, whilst tears fell down 
her pallid cheek, “ surely E—— could not be so 
cruel as to leave me thus alone—sick and friendless 
—dependent on the charity of strangers for nours 
ishment and necessaries for my little une—at least, 
he might have provided for thee, my poor babe !” she 
said, as she kissed its unconscious lips. ‘Oh, E ! 
is this the reward I meet for all my care for thee? 
—thee, for whom I left my fond mother and my 
home !—Oh, E——, you could not be so cruel!” 
It was the only time she ever murmured, or gave 
utterance to her grief—but the inward emotions of 
her heart, in its hidden recess of sorrow, told, in the 
saddened eye and downcast look, of feeling, which 
tongue or lip were too feeble to express ! 

Again, a letter was despatched to Providence, 
and still remained unanswered, when a friend in her 
distress volunteered his services in her behalf, and 
after a fruitless search for the object of his mission, 
he returned with the tidings of his secret departure 
from thence—and whither he had gone none could 
tell. ‘This was a death-blow to the remaining hopes 
which she had cherished—cruel as he had been, 
she did not expect this—but thought the day was 
not far distant when he would return, and by his 
love requite her for the anguish she had felt ;—but 
twas not so!—she knew her hopes were blasted— 
she felt that she was now alone, upon a desert world, 
deserted and forgotten ! 

The period of her confinement approached—dis- 
ease had made fast inroads on her frame—ner health 
declined each day, and death had placed his signet 
on her brow. Among strangers, remote from friends, 
and those who should have been near her in that 
trying hour, she gave birth toa daughter. Each 
day still nearer drew her on to eternity. Her kind 
landlady did every thing in her power to alleviate 
her sufferings, and did all a mother could have done, 
for she loved her as her own child. Poor A felt 
the kindness thus shown her by this good lady, when 
all on whom she could have called for assistance had 
left her to perish: and she expressed her gratitude. 
On the tenth day from the birth of her child, symp- 
toms of approaching dissolution had made their ap- 
pearance. A felt that she was dying—but she 
was calm—she knew that she must die—yet a flush 
upon that cheek told that something still lingered at 
her heart—need I say 1—’twas a mother’s deep and 
painful feeling—her little helpless orphans—her 
dear children, the pledge of that affection which 
was Now so soon to terminate—must she leave them 
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here as in any other place. I like the town very 








to suffer for a mother’s tender care !—’TI'was this 
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that made her bosom throb !—that brought the flush 
of feeling to her blanched cheek, and caused that 
precious tear of sweet affection thus silently to flow! 
—Oh! what must have been that mother’s feelings 
at that dreadful hour!—Oh! where are words to 
portray the agony of a mother’s love at such a mo- 
ment !—and E , too! although forsaken, she 
cherished still his memory nearest to her heart— 
** She never blam’d him, never.’ 

Oh, no!—she spoke kindly of him; she forgave 
him! ‘Tell him,” said she, “ when I am gone, 
how much I suffered—tell him to watch over and 
protect my children, and teach them to shun their 
mother’s errors—ask him to forgive my faults—and 
when the cold earth is laid upon my body, oh, tell 
him to shed a tear for her who never wronged him, 
and whose greatest crime was loving him too well. 
Tell him this, as the last dying prayer of his fond, 
deserted wife—but do not say that I reproached 
him!” She now beckoned for her children—they 
were brought to her—she pressed the eldest to her 
lips, and imparted on her youthful cheek the last 
fond kiss she would ever receive from her who 
brought her into being; the child was taken from 
her, and her sleeping infant placed beside its dying 
mother—she kissed it—and with its little head re- 
clining on her boxom—her moistened eye cast on 
Heaven, as though to invoke a blessing on her babe 
—sighing—she breathed her last! 
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THE PRAYING SAILOR, 

At the first formation of the ‘‘Liverpoo! Sea- 
men’s Friend Society,” one of the secretaries had 
given to him, by a friena in London, a large packet 
of tracts, to be distributed among seamen, conform- 
able to the plan adopted by the society with which 
he was connected. A small selection was present- 
ed to the mate of a vessel, who had been several 
times at the Bethel prayer meetings, and who 
promised to circulate them among the crew of the 
vessel he sailed in. This young man, afier a lapse 
of nearly four years, has returned to Liverpool, mas- 
ter of the brig Ceres, lying in Salthouse dock. 
Seeing the secretary passing, he invited him into 
his cabin, and put him in remembrance of his hav- 
ing given the tracts. Ile stated that he had fulfilled 
his promise by handing the tracts tothe men and 
boys on board. One of the apprentices, a youth of 
bad character for swearing and profaning the name 
of God, after reading a tract called ‘ Serious 
Thoughts on Eternity,” was observed for several 
days, by the mate, to be very thoughtful and serious, 
and sighed at times, as if something lay heavy on 
his mind. The mate asked him what caused him 
to look so sorrowful. ‘*O, Mr. , Eternity ! 
Eternity! that awful word rings in my ears all day, 
and night too! What will become of mi in eter- 
nity?” The mate observed he was but a poor hand 
to speak to the lad on religions feelings, being but 
little acquainted with them; but said, ‘* You have 
been a wicked lad; but if you pray to God he may 
have mercy on you: do your duty, and refrain from 
swearing; read good books, and particularly the 
Bible.” He would, after this, ofien be seen, when 
the ship’s duty did not interfere, leaning over the 
gunwale of the vessel, evidently at prayer. The 
scoffs and jeers of the men, on account of his seri- 
ousness and dejection, and when reading the Bi- 
ble, would sometimes drive him from his purpose, 
when seeking retirement, but could not shake him 
from his stability. He had a soul to be saved; the 
work was of God; and, by the assistance of his 
Holy Spirit, he bore all, determined to secure an 
earnest of a blissful eternity. On one occasion, 
seeking to aviod the scoffs of the crew, he crept (as 
he thonght, unperceived) down the fore-hatch, and 
knelt down, leaning over the chest of one of the 
men, in prayer. The man to whom the chest be- 
longed having seen him, as he said, go down with 
@ suspicious appearance, waited a few seconds, fol- 
lowed him, and, seeing him by his chest, dragged 
him on deck, and with oaths declared he was open- 
ing his chest to rob him: the boy denied the accu- 
sation : the bustle this contest caused, brought the 








mate forward to inquire the reason. The man ac- | 
cused,—the boy denied: the mate feeling in favor | 
of the lad, and supposing some relizious cause for | 
his being thus found, encouraged hitn to explain: | 
the boy, bursting into tears, answered, “I wastry- 
ing to do what my accuser ought to do; | was) 
kneeling against his chest in prayer.” The man 
was so struck by the boy’s manner of confession, 
and the sincerity of his look, that he replied in a 
softened tone, “‘ Why did you not say so at first?” 

** Because,” the boy answered, ‘‘f thought you 
would sneer, and ridicule me.” ‘‘ No, far from it, 
I will never ridicule you again ; and will, as far as 
I can, prevent others from doing so. I sincerely 
believe you innocent; and when you pray, remem- 
ber me.” The boy continued to hold fast his faith; 
he stood firm in-his religious profession ; and, on 
his return from his voyage, became a member of a 
Christian church in the west of England; and, to 
this day, appears to adorn the profession he makes, 
devoting his best services to promote the glory of 
G.d.—Report of the Liverpool Seamen’s Friend So. 
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From a London Paper. 
A DISTRESSING CASE, 

Henry Newbury, a lad of 13 years, and Edward 
Chidley, aged 17, were committed for trial, charg- 
ed with stealing a s‘lver teapot from the house of 
R. H. Cocks, Esq. Grosvenor place. 

There was nothing extraordinary in the case it- 
self, but it was made peculiarly interesting by the 
unsophisticated distress of Newbury’s father. 

The poor old man, who it seems has been a sol- 
dier, and is now a journeyman pavier, refused at 
first to believe that his son had committed the crime 
imputed to him, and was very clamorous against 
the witnesses, but as their evidences proceeded, he 
himself appeared to become gradually convinced. 
He listened with intense anxiety to the various de- 
tails—but when they were finished, he fixed his 
eyes in silence, for a second or two upon his son, 
and turning to the magistrate, with his eyes swim- 
ming in tears, he exclaimed, ‘‘ I have carried him 
many a score miles on my knapsack, your honour.” 

There was something so deeply pathetic in the 
tone with which this ford remonstrance was utter- 
ed by the old soldier, that every person present 
even to the very jailor himself was affected by it. 
‘“T have carried him many score miles on my knap- 
sack, your honor,” repeated the poor fellow, whilst 
he brushed away the tears from his cheek with his 
rough unwashed hand, and then continued, ‘‘ But 
it’s all over now—he has done—and so have I!” 

The magistrate asked him something of his story. 

He said he had formerly driven a stage coach 
in the north of Ireland, and that he had a small 
share in the proprietorship of the coach. About 
that time he married a young woman with a little 
property, but he failed in business, and after endur- 
ing many troubles, he enlisted as a soldier in the 
18th or royal regiment of Irish foot, and went on 
service with bis wife and four children. Henry 
(the prisoner) was his second son, and his “ dar- 
ling pride.” At the end of nine years he was dis- 
charged in this country without a pension, or a 
friend in the world—and coming to London, he 
with some trouble got employment as a pavier, by 
‘the gentlemen who manage the streets of Mary- 
le-bone.” 

*«'T'wo years ago, your honour,” he continued, 
‘‘my poor wife was wearied with the world, and 
she deceased from me, and I was left alone with 
the children, and every night I came home I wash- 
ed their faces and put them to bed, and washed 
their little bits o’ things and hanged them o’ the 
line to dry myself—for I’d no money, your honor, 
and so I could not have a housekeeper to do them, 
you know. Well, your honor, I was as happy as I 
could well be, considering my wife was deceased 
from me; but some bad people came to live at the 
back of us, and they were always striving to get 
Herry amongst them, and I was terribly afraid 
something bad would come of it, as it was but poor- 





ly I could do for them—and so I’d made up my 
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mind to take all my children to Ireland. If he haq 
only held out another week, your honor, we should 
have gone, and he would have Leen saved. By, 
now’ — 

Here the poor man looked at his boy again ang 
wept—and when the magistrate endeavored to con. 
sole him by observing that his son would sail for 
Botany Bay; and probably do well there—he re. 
plied somewhat impatiently, ‘ Aye, its fine talking 
your worship—I pray to the great God he may ney. 
er sail any where, unless he sails with me to Ire. 
land ;” and then, after a moments thought, he ask. 
ed, in the humblest tone imaginable, ‘ Doesn't 
your honor think a little bit of a petition might help 
him ?” 

The magistrate replied, it possibly might, and 
added, ‘‘ if you attend his trial at Old Bailey, and 
plead for him as eloquently in words and actions ag 
you have done here, I think it would help him stijj 
more ” 

“Aye, but then you won’t be there, I suppose, 
will you?” he asked, with that familiarity which is 
in some degree sanctioned by extreme distress— 
and when his worship replied that he should not be 
present, he immediately rejoined, ‘‘ Then what's 
the use of it? There will be nobody there who 
knows me—and what stranger. will listen to a poor 
broken hearted old fellow, who can’t speak for 
crying?” 

The prisoners were now removed from the bar 
to be conducted to the prison, and his son, who had 
wept incessantly all the time, called to him “ Fath- 
er, father!” repeatedly, as thongh he wished him 
to follow ; but the old man stood, rivetted, as it were, 
to the spot on which he stood, with his eyes fixed 
on the lad; and when the door had closed upon 
him, he put on his hat, as if unconscious where he 
was, and crushing it down over his eyes, he began 
wandering about the room in a state of stupor. The 
officers in waiting reminded him that he should not 
wear his hat in the presence of the magistrate, and 
he instantly removed it—but he still seemed lost to 
every thing around him, and tho’ one or two gen- 
tlemen present put money into his hands, he scarce- 
ly noticed it. , 

At length he slowly sauntered out of the office, 
apparently reckless of every thing. 

Let every child who reads this tale of sorrow, 
avoid the company of the idle and the vicious; lest, 
in an evil hour, they be led to the commission of 
crimes which will bring down the gray hairs of 
their friends with sorrow to the grave, and expose 
their own souls to the burnings of that fire which 
never will be quenched, and to the gnawings of that 
worm which will never die! 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
IDLE HENRY. 

Come little children, come sit by me, and J will 
tell you a story. Will you believe that any little 
boy can have been so silly as not to love his book? 
I know a little boy who has a pretty book, in which 
his dear mamma has taught him to read ; he is five 
years old now, and ought to be quite manly. Pray, 
do not you think that he is now too large to cry and 
fret, when he is dressed to goto school ; that pleas- 
ant school, where there are so many pretty things 
to see, and so many new things tolearn? If Hen- 
ry were a little baby, you know that we should not 
think it such folly to cry; but he is so old,—five 
years old last April; yet hecries. J wonder if he 
will ever grow to be a wise man! 

One bright, sunny morning, little Henry’s mam- 
ma told him to get his hat, and his book, and she 
would walk with him to school; and she gave her 
little son a bunch of pretty flowers, to carry to the 
good lady who was so very kind as to teach him 
and other little children their lessons. 

The flowers had been just gathered from a fine 
garden, and they were fresh when Henry took 
them ; but he was such a long time in getting bis 
hat, and then longer still, in finding his book, that 
there was danger of his losing the freshly opened 


_buds, and fully expanded blossoms. But. at last, 
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all things were in order, and away he went with 
his mamma, 

Ilenry should not have kept his mother so long 
jn waiting. Careful children put their books and 
other things always in one place ; and that isa very 

ood habit. 

By and by, Henry reached his school-house, and 
he gave the flowers to the lady who was going to 
teach him his lesson. This lady was called dear 
aunt Mary, by her little scholars; she took the 
flowers which Henry gave her, and was. pleased 
with them; she kissed the little boy, and placed 
him in a pleasant seat, where he might now learn 
his lesson. 

But poor Henry, I am grieved to say, was an idle 

child; he played with his book, and did not know 
his lesson, when the time came for him to recite 
jt. The other children were more attentive ; they 
Jearnt all aunt Mary desired, and then, oh, how 
happy they felt; just as you do, dear children, when 
you have been good. 
- Henry heard his companions begin and end their 
lessons; he saw them receive the kiss, which ex- 
pressed aunt Mary’s approval of them; he would 
have joined them, when they produced their ivory 
Llocks and numbers, and began a very pleasant les- 
sonin Arithmetic; but he had not been good, so he 
could not go tothem now. Then he satalone, and 
doing nothing for a long time; at last he looked at 
the flowers which he had brought aunt Mary, in the 
morning; they were still pretty, and he wondered 
if they would live till the next day. 

Aunt Mary told him that in a short time, they 
would fade and die: “‘ Now,” said she, ‘fthey are 
like good and beautiful children ; to-morrow they 
will not be like my little scholars here, for they will 
have lost all their beauty: but you, dear children, 
can keep your loveliness by being very, very good.” 

Then Henry began tothink that perhaps nobody 
would care for him more than fora dead flower, un- 
less he learned to be good tempered, obedient, and 
attentive to his book: and after a little time, he be- 
gan to study his Jesson very diligently. As soonas 
he had learnt it, he went to aunt Mary, and begged 
that she would hear him say it. Then the kind la- 
dy was pleased with Henry; and she told him that 
every body would be pleased with him, if he be- 
came industrious, and that all his friends would love 
him, too. 

Dear children, Henry did become industrious; 


he forsook all his idle ways, and now, any day, if glory ; or else, if wicked, suffer the terrible punish- 


you were to look into the schoo!-room, you would 
not see his book on the floor, or beneath the bench, 
injured and unused ;. nor his slate and pencil either 
lost or broken: you would see an obedient, cheer- 
ful little boy, busied with his companions, either 
studying his lessons, or listening to aunt Mary’s 
pleasant stories, and learning such things as will 
help to make him a wise man by and by. 

Henry gets a kiss every day; not from aunt Ma- 
ry only, but from dear papa and mamma, at home. 
He does not cry now, just like a very little baby, 
when he is bid to do any thing: no, he tries to be 

leasant, and all his friends are pleased with him. 

think that you will try to be good like him; will 
you not? Make haste, and learn to read well, and 
you will have plenty of pretty books, and you will 
be very happy. 


Good bye to you for to-day; perhaps we shall 
meet again soon. ~ 








THE NURSERY. 








From the Children’s Magazine. 
SUN SET. 


It was at the close of a summer’s day, that little 





Harry 


sat with his father at the door of| and wate d i i 
their cottage. The birds were seeking their nests, Prcedonpeyh veda Aee hogy eat 


the cattle were returning from the fields where they 
had been feeding during the day, and the smoke only should have it. 
from the cottage-roof ascended through the quiet 
air like the prayers of the good,calm,and unobtrusive. 

At length the sun went down bright:and glowing 
and star after star came forth in the sky, as if to look 
down upon the fair scene which nature presented ; 
the dew-drops gathered on the leaves; the little in-' to each other... 


sects began to chirp among the grass, and Harry 
thought he had never seen so pleasant an evening. 
‘* How bright the sun has set!” said he to his father, 
“and how quiet every thing looks!” 

** Yes, my son, that same great light, which dur- 
ing the day, has warmed us and our fellow-beings, 
has now set calm and bright. ‘The great and good 
Gop, my child, who placed it in the sky to light 
and nourish the earth, has told us, that such shall 
be the death of the good man. After passing through 
life, and comforting and assisting all who are near 
him, he shall depart from the world like that sun, 
calm and bright—full of hope and joy. 

** But, my child, that sun, you know, will rise on 
the. morrow. So, after death, the good man will rise 
again to life, and never die: and the wicked also will 
rise ; but God will reward the good, while the wicked 
he will punish, and banish them from his presence 
for ever.” 

Little Harry lived many years after this conver- 
sation with his father, and he often saw wicked men 
rich and prosperous, while the good were sometimes 
poor and distressed ; but Harry never wished to be 
in the place of the prosperous wicked man, for he 
remembered what his father had told him, and 
what he had himself since read in the Bible, that 
after this life, the good wouid be rewarded, but the 
bad punished. 

Harry often met, too, with those who injuf@d him 
without cause. When he felt disposed to be angry 
with them, he remembered that after death we shall 
all again live, and, if good in this life, be rewarded ; 
but, if bad, punished ; anc, instead of becoming an- 
gry, he would pray to God to forgive those who in- 
jured him, for he thought they did not know the 
great danger they were bringing on themselves. 

He remembered readinz in his Bible, that the 
Son of God, who came to earth to do good to men, 
and yet was put to death by them, prayed for his 
enemies even while they were crucifying him ; and 
he thought with himself, “{f my Saviour, who was 
without sin, thus forgave his enemies, how much 
more ought I to be forgiving, whoam myself a sin- 
ner, and have so much more need of mercy in my 
own behalf?” 

Thus Harry grew up in the fear and love of God, 
for he always remembered the good advice which 
was given him. Do you, my little reader, strive to 
be like him: for you also shall live after death, and 
either, through faith in Christ, receive a reward of 


ment of your sins. H. M. 


—Gre—- 
ABRAM AND LOT. 

‘And Abram said unto Lot, Let there be no 
strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, and be- 
tween my herdmen and thy herdmen; for we be 
brethren. 

‘Is not the whole land before thee? Separate 
thyself, I pray thee, from me: if thou wilt take the 
left hand, then I will go to the right; or, if thou 
depart to the right hand, then I will go to the left.” 
— Genesis xiii. 8, 9. + | 
_ The riches of people, in those days, were mostly 
in cattle, of which they had great numbers. ‘ And 
Abram was very rich in cattle, in silver, and in 
goid.” ‘ And Lot, also, which went with Abram, 
had flocks, and herds, and tents. And the land 
was notable to bear them,” (that is, it was not 
large enough just in that part,) “that they might 
dwell together. And there was a strife between 
the herdmen of Abram’s cattle, and the herdmen of 
Lot’s cattle.” 

In that country, water was not always to be got at, 
as It is here, and wells were dug with great pains, 
to find water. To those wells the cattle were driven, 


two parties got to a well at the same time, they often 
quarrelled who should get the water first, or who 
t This was most likely the 
case with Lot and Abram’s servants; but they were 
wrong to quarrel, and, by so doing, they made Lot 
and Abram leave one another, when they might still 
have lived together in love and peace; for the land 


And now Abram showed how good a man he was. 
As Lot and he must part, he gave Lot his choice. 
He was willing to do any thing for the sake of 
peace; and he told him, if he would go to the 
country on the left hand, then he would go to the 
right; or if he went tothe right hand, then he would 
go to the left. 

How much was this unlike those children who: 
are pleased with nothing; and, if they are offered 
one thing, want another, and fling and show their 
airs if they cannot get it! If this spirit remain with 
them till they are men, they will always be quarrel- 
ling, and, by their obstinacy, will be disliked by 
every body. ib. 
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From the N,. ¥. Evening Post. 
ANECDOTES OF A MONKEY, 
Many pranks have been recorded as being the: 
work of that most inimitable imitator, the Monkey. 
It has been my desire to add a few anecdotes to 
those upon record. The following were related 
tome by a gentleman from St. Domingo, who 
was the owner of the animal of which Iam about. 
to speak. 
A few of the feats of Jacko; a favorite Monkey. 
The cook was one day very busy picking chick-- 
ens and preparing them for roasting. Jacko, seat- 
ed on the window of the kitchen, paid particular at-- 
tention to all these operations. No further no-: 
tice was taken of him till the next morning, when 
he was found diligently rolling in the ashes four 
small ducks, which he had picked and skewered, , 
secundum artem. 

His principal amusement was to set dogs to fight-- 
ing.—Sometimes, whilst walking on the roof of 
the house, he would perceive a strange dog on the 
plantation. He would immediately give a shrill cry, 
with which the dogs of the house. were so well ac- 
quainted, as immediately to flock atound him. The- 
whole gang, with Jacko at their head, then sallied 
out to encounter and drive away the intrader. So> 
soon as the combat was engaged, Jacko would 
run to some small hillock, some fence or some low 
tree, and there testify his joy by a laughing and- 
chattering, interrupted only from time to time, to- 
hiss the dogs on. 

Having once, while accompanying his master on 
a visit, seen a gentleman’s son take his lesson in: 
writing, Jacko the moment he reached his home, . 
flew tothe ink pot, daubed his paws well with the 
liquid it contained, and proceeded to draw his pot 
hooks and ladles on a white bed quilt, which unfor- - 
tunately was near him. 

He was often seen in the garden, digging up 
plants, and again burying them root upwards. 

Some masons were busy repairing the ceiling of © 
the apartment in which Jacko with his mistress usu- - 
ally passed the night. Jacko eyed their work with | 
signs of great pleasure, and immediately running 
to the milk house, he paddled up the butter and 
cream cheese together, and then plastered the~ 
wall with this mixture for several feet. 

The exploit in which he showed the most in- - 
stinct was in fishing. Fle was several times seen oe- - 
cupied in this employment—his method was this: 
—He placed a small basket in the water near the 
edge*of abrook. After making it fast by piling 
stones behind it, he would go about ten yards above 
the basket, there getting in the water and agita- 
ting it very violently, he would suddenly leave the 
occupation; then running to the basket would 
smartly throw it upon the grass to a distance from: 
the water. In this manner he never failed to ob- - 
tain numbers of the small fry, which were driven in- - 
to the basket by hig agitation of the water. C.G, . 


—Le- 
THE DELICACY OF THE MARIKINA. . 

The Marikina is a pretty little animal which has - 
often been brought into Europe.—Its elegant form, . 
graceful and easy motions, beautiful fur, intelligent 
physiognomy, soft voice, and affectionate disposition, 
hav always constituted it an’ object of attraction. . 








would have been large enough, if they had been kind 





The marikina, or silken monkey, ean be preserv- ~ 
ed. in European climates only by the utmost care: 
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in guarding it from the operation of atmospheric 
temperature. The cold and humidity of our win- 
ters are fatally injurious to its health. Neatness 
and cleanliness in a fastidious degree, are consti- 
tutional traits of the marikina, and the greatest 
possible attention must be paid to it in this way, in 
a state of captivity. The slighest degree of dirt 
annoys them beyond measure; they lose their gaie- 
ty and die of melancholy and disgust. They can- 
not accustom themselves to live alone, and solitude 
is pernicious to them in an exact proportion to the 
degree of tenderness and care with which they 
have been habitually treated. The most certain 
means of preserving their existence is to unite 
them to other individuals of their own species, 
and more especially to those of an opposite sex. 
They will soon accustom themselves to live on 
milk, biscuit, &&c. but mild and ripe fruit is most 
agreeable to their taste, which, to a certain degree, 
is also insectivorous. 
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MEMOIR OF LEVI PARSONS. 
[Editorial Abridgment.] 

‘* Levi Parsons, the Missionary,” is a more honor- 
able title than ‘“‘the Rev. Levi Parsons,” or ‘‘ the 
Rev. Dr. Parsons,” or “the Right Rev. Bishop 
Parsons,” or any other of those splendid titles by 
which the ministers of Christ have been called in 
the language of the world. It was the glory of 
Abraham, that “ he was called the friend of God ;” 
of David, that he was ‘a man after God’s own 
heart ;” of Paul, the very chief of the Apostles, that 
he was a “servant of Christ,” was ‘‘a debtor 
both tothe Jews and the Greeks’ to ‘‘ spend and be 
spent” for their salvation. Mills, if he had lived 
to the age of seventy, would never have been enroll- 
ed among the dignitaries of the church; but “ his 
name is in the book of life,”’ as one bought with the 
blood of Christ ; and it is his memorial there that 
‘*he did what he could” in our wicked world to 
bring his fellow sinners to a knowledge of the truth, 
that they might be saved. Parsons was a man of 
like spirit. He “ sought not great things for him- 
self.” But he ardently longed to “ testify the gos- 
pel of the grace of God” to perishing men; and it 
was his delightful privilege to carry back these glad 
tidings to Palestine itself, and once more to proffer 
the Saviour to the seed of Abraham in their own 
land of promise. 

Our readers know, that our Lord and his Apos- 
tles first proclaimed the gospel in Judea, and that 
from that country it “‘ sounded out” to other lands, 
till in fifteen or sixteen hundred years it was first 
heard on these western shores. They know also, 
that a great portion of the Jews rejected Christ, and 
that he has rejected them unto this day. ‘They are 
scattered among all nations, and are exceedingly 
oppressed and degraded. Some of them remain in 
their own land, dwelling in the midst of Mahom- 
etans and others, very few of whom are Christians 
s0 much asin name. The goodly heritage of an- 
cient Israel is now a land of gross darkness, even 
as the shadow of death. It was to this land that 
Fisk and Parsons endeavored to carry back the gos- 
pel of Christ, and they have been followed by Good- 
ell, and Bird, and Temple, and Smith, and Brewer, 
and Gridley, and several female missionaries of the 
cross. Some of these, having obtained help of God, 
continue to this time, toiling and suffering for 
Christ’s sake. But Fisk, and Parsons, and Gridley, 

and Mrs. Temple, have been called home to their 
everlasting rest! Asia Minor, and other countries 
near Judea, where Christian churches once flour- 
ished, are now in nearly the same condition with 
Judea itself. At some places in these countries, 
more can be done for the cause than in the Holy 
Land; so the missionaries to Palestine, reside, or 
sojourn for a considerable time, at Malta, Smyrna, 
Beyroot, and other places. 

Levi Parsons was born at Goshen, Mass., July 
18, 1792. He was the second son of Rev. Justin 
Parsons; and while he was yet in his cradle his pa- 
rents selected him for a preacher, and devoted him 
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Not quite sixteen years of age, he was hopefully re- | 
newed by the divine Spirit, and soon after entered | 
into public covenant with God & his people. 1n1810, 
Mr. Justin Parsons was ordained pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in Whiting, Vt.; aud in August 
of the same year, Levi became a member of Mid- 
dlebury College’in that State. During a revival 
there, in the course of that and the following year, 
his hope was severely tried, and the tone of his pie- 
ty became more deep and solemn. The first men- 
tion of a missionary purpose in his journal, was on 
the 5th of April, 1812; when he says, “1 frequent- 
ly think of spending my life as a missionary to the 
heathen.” He revolved the purpose often in his 
mind and prayed over it continually ; but he con- 
cealed it from his most intimate friends for more 
than two years, when he disclosed it in a letter to 
his parents. He trembled when he looked on his 
own weakness and unworthiness; but he exclaims, 
“ Must I no longer indulge the thought of becom- 
ing a missionary or a minister? Then death (I 
speak with awe) would be more desirable than life. 
Become a missionary? © blessed thought! May 
I indulge it? Labor, toil, suffer and die for souls? 
O the honor is too great. “Tis an angel’s trust. 
Here I pause and wonder.” Beloved man. His 
ardent desire was granted. After a course of study 
at Andover, and benevoleat labors for some time in 
his own countay, he set szil from Boston on the 3d 
of November 1819, and arrived on the island of 
Malta on the 26th of November following. In Febru- 
ary after, while at Smyrna, he sketched his “‘ plan” 
as follows. ‘Stay in Smyrna two or three months; 
then reside at Scio till autumn; then visit the sev- 
en churches; lay the foundation if possible for a 
permanent mission in this city; visit Palestine, stu- 
dy Arabic, and establish a printing press, if circum- 
stances permit.” This plan was carried into effect, 
so far as to visit the places mentioned. In Feb. 
1821, ‘his feet stood within the gates of Jerusa- 
lem,” and in April he travelled as far east as Jeri- 
cho, the river Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
Mr. Parsons’ residence in Judea was shortened 
by civil commotions; and on the 8th of May he 
left Jerusalem, ‘‘ the dearest spot on earth,” to re- 
turn to the Archipelago. He visited the islands of 
Samos, Tino and Syra; on the last of which he had 
a long and distressing sickness, when he was left 
twenty days at one time without reason. Recover- 
ing in a measure he went to Smyrna, where he “ had 
a precious month with his brother Fisk.” This was 
Pliny Fisk, who had been his companion at Mid- 
dlebury, at Andover, and on his mission for some 
time; but they had been separated for a year, for 
Fisk did not go with him to Judea. In January he 
set sail fur Egypt, hoping to recover health and pro- 
ceed by land to visit Palestine again; but he laid 
his bones in Egypt. Fisk went with him, watched 
and soothed him in his sickness at Alexandria, and 
on the 10th of February saw him give up his spirit 
into the hands of his Redeemer. 
Mr. Fisk did not long survive his lamented broth- 
er. He twice visited Jerusalem; but was soon ta- 
ken to the “city of peace” above, where they who 
were fellow laborers and sufferers on earth, are 
joiat worshippers of God and the Lamb forever. 
We could set Mr. Parsons before our readers for 
their imitation, in many things, if we had room. 
One, however, we cannot dmit,—Ais ardent and 
grateful affection to his pious parents. On his 20th 
birth day, the time when many young men feel as if 
they were free from obligations to love and honor 
their parents, Parsons wrote thus in his journal : 
“This Sabbath morning is the commencement 
of an interesting period of my life; twenty years 
are past. My obligations to love and respect my 
parents were never greater, and never more grate- 
fully reviewed. How often they prayed for me, 
and wept over me, when I was too young to know 
the value of their instructions, or to express the 
gratitude which they merited. With what faith- 
fulness did thev instruct me in the knowledge of my 
own heart, and in the great plan of salvation through 
the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ. And when 
I was led captive at the will of satan, and heedless- 





to Christ for that purpose. In 1808, when he was 


and reprove with many tears. To the latest period 
of my life, it shall be my care to administer to their 
happiness.”’ 
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ANECDOTES OF CHILDREN. 
A little boy reading to his mamma about the Li- 
on, in a book of natural history, said, ‘‘ Mamma, the 
Lion is a noble animal, but I love the Lamb better 
—and I will tell you why I love it better; because 
Jesus Christ is called the Lamb of God which ta- 
keth away the sin of the world.” 


A very little girl who was frequently reading her 
Bible, often gave proof that she considered it her 
duty to obey its precepts. One day she came de- 
lighted to her mother, showing some plums that a 
friend had given to her. The mother answered 
“she was very kind and has given you a great ma- 
ny.” ‘* Yes,” said the child, “very indeed; and 
she gave me more than these, but I have given some 
away.” ‘The mother asked to whom she had giv. 
en them? when the child replied: ‘ I gave them to 
a girl who pushes me off the path and makes faces 
at me.” Upon being asked why she gave them to 
her, she answered. ‘* Because I thought that would 
make her know, that I wished to be kind to her, 
and she will not perhaps be unkind and rude tome 
again.” How sweetly and simply did this dear lit- 
tle one obey the injunction to “‘ overcome evil with 
good.” > — 

A Little Girl's Compassion for the Heathen. 


At a recent meeting of the Naval and Mission- 
ary Bible Society in England, a British officer who 
had served in India, related the following incident 
which occurred during his residence there. 

In the course of his public duties, he was ona 
visit in a part of the country near where stood the 
famous temple of. the idol Juggernaut. A brother 
officer returning home, one evening with his fam- 


people, about celebrating one of their grand festi- 
vals, called the Mohurrum. The elephant was 
conducted close to the spot, in order that the ceree 
monies might be conveniently seen. A little girl, 
who was expected to take a lively interest in the 
pomp displayed, was silent and appeared very 
thoughtful. As soon as she got home, she earnest- 
ly entreated her mother to allow her to offer upa 
prayer to her heavenly Father, that he would have 
compassion on the poor natives, remove the gross 
superstition and darkness which surrounded them, 
and teach them that there is no other name given 
under heaven by which they can be saved but the 
name of the Lord Jesus! Such was.the deep in- 
terest felt by this dear child, for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the deluded people! 

Some months afterward, two missionaries at the 
hazard of their lives, came to Juggernaut; and 
there the gospel has been faithfully preached ev- 
er since. [ Youth’s Friend. — 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 
What is’t to keep Thanksgiving Day ?— 

Is it to eat and drink and play— 

Our work to leave, our friends to meet, 
And please our taste with every sweet ? 
No. ’Tis a day of pious joy; 

And we should ev’ry hour employ 

In speaking of God’s mercies given, 
And raising grateful thoughts to Heaven. 
This day good people meet to praise 
The God who lengthens out their days ; 
Who gives them health and food and friends, 
And ev’ry precious comfort sends. 

He spreads our table, fills or cup, 

And lifts our hearts with gladness up : 
And now we count his mercies o’er, 
That we may learn to love him more. 
The friends we meet, the food we share, 
The fire we feel, the clothes we wear, 
And all the blessings that we prove, 
Should fill our hearts with grateful love. 
O! may we evermore delight 

To do what’s pleasing in his sight ; 











ly pursued the road to ruin, they continued to warn 


And be prepared, through endless days, 
To feel his love and sing his praise. 





ily, on a large elephant, they observed a number of 
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